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Where  Race,  Economics,  and  Criminal  Justice 
Intersect:  Questions  of  Civil  Rights 


The  1998  population  of  state  and 
federal  prisons  in  the  United  States 
exceeded  1 .2  million  persons.  This 
roughly  equaled  the  entire  adult 
population  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  combined. 

Prison  populations  have  skyrocketed 
since  1972  when  less  than  200,000  people  were  incar¬ 
cerated.  These  populations  continue  to  grow.  The 
Justice  Policy  Institute  estimates  that,  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  2000,  the  total  population  of  prisons  and 
jails  in  the  U.S.  will  top  tzvo  million.  If  current  rates 
of  imprisonment  remain  unchanged,  about  one  in 
every  20  people  is  expected  to  spend  time  in  prison 
during  her/his  lifetime. 

The  per  capita  incarceration  rate  in  the  U.S.  far 
exceeds  that  of  nearly  all  other  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries.  In  1998,  for  every  100,000  adults,  approximate¬ 
ly  600  were  in  state  and  federal  prisons.  Only  Russia 
has  a  comparable  rate  (690  imprisoned  per  100,000  in 
1995).  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  nations  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  all  have  incarceration  rates  on  the  order 
of  100  or  less  per  100,000  (1995  data). 

The  explosive  growth  in  the  U.S.  prison  population  is 
only  one  part  of  a  very  troublesome  story.  Equally 
important  is  who  is  in  prison.  About  half  of  state 
and  federal  prisoners  (497o  in  1997)  are  black.  The 
incarceration  rate  for  blacks  is  more  than  seiKm  times 
greater  than  for  all  others  in  the  U.S.  To  put  it  another 
way,  nearly  307o  (almost  1  in  3)  of  all  black  male  chil¬ 
dren  m  the  U.S.  will  spend  part  of  their  lives  in 
prison.  The  comparable  figure  for  white  male  chil¬ 
dren  is  47o  (1  in  25).  Moreover,  a  disproportionately 
high  number  of  prisoners  are  poor. 


Everyone  in  the  U.S.,  most  especially 
our  elected  officials,  should  be  deeply 
concerned  about  the  message  that  these 
statistics  convey.  Even  if  the  criminal 
justice  system  were  operating  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  was  entirely  blind  to  color  and 
economics,  these  data  signal  that  there 
are  deep-seated  problems  in  U.S.  society. 

However,  an  examination  of  the  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem  raises  questions  about  impartiality.  It  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  some  in  the  U.S.,  partic¬ 
ularly  blacks  and  the  poor,  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
zealous  protection  of  their  civil  rights  as  do  others  in 
this  country. 

■  Police  practices  selectively  draw  people  of  color 
into  the  criminal  justice  system,  initially. 

■  Prosecutorial  decisions  and  sentencing  laws  often 
impact  more  harshly  on  blacks  and  Hispanics 
than  on  whites. 

■  Women,  disproportionately  those  who  are  poor 
and  of  color,  are  being  imprisoned  in  increasing 
numbers  for  non-violent  offenses.  This  disrupts 
families  and  traumatizes  children,  thus  ensuring 
a  prison  population  for  decades  to  come. 

■  Federal  and  state  laws  governing  the  treatment  of 
felons,  including  those  who  have  served  their 
time,  run  counter  to  rehabilitation.  Those  affected 
are,  disproportionately,  poor  and  of  color. 

The  U.S.,  by  failing  to  shift  budget  priorities  to  meet 
human  needs,  by  failing  to  safeguard  the  civil  rights 
of  all,  and  by  relying  on  a  punitive  criminal  justice 
system,  is  throwing  away  increasing  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple.  This  must  end.  We  urge  you  to  raise  these 
issues  with  your  legislators,  with  candidates  for  elect¬ 
ed  office,  and  within  your  communities.  ■ 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  (FCNL),  a 
Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interest, 
seeks  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit 
as  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  Views  expressed  in 
FCNL's  Washington  Newsletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Legislative 
Policy  which  is  prepared  and  approved 
by  FCNL's  General  Committee.  FCNL 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends'  yearly  meetings  and  by  seven 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Clerk:  Jonathan  Fisch 

Assistant  Clerk:  Margaret  R.  Hummon 

Executive  Secretary:  Joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  is 
published  ten  times  a  year  (monthly, 
with  July- August  and  November- 
December  combined  issues).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  voting  record  is  published 
annually  and  a  congressional  directo¬ 
ry  is  prepared  for  each  new  Congress. 

The  Washington  Newsletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  and  automatically  to 
current  donors.  Your  contributions 
are  needed  to  support  FCNL’s  lobby¬ 
ing  and  education  work. 

Editor  Florence  C.  Kimball 

This  month's  contributing  writers:  Flo¬ 
rence  C.  Kimball,  Chrysanthi  Settlage 

Lai^e  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Newsletter  are  avail¬ 
able  upon  request.  The  Washington 
Newsletter  is  available  in  microform 
from  University  Microfilms  Internation¬ 
al,  300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R., 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106. 

Reprinting  Items  from  the 
Washington  Newsletter : 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and 
distribute  items  from  FCNL's  Washing¬ 
ton  Newsletter.  When  doing  so,  please 
include  the  following  credit: 

"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Newsletter,  [issue  #,  month  and 
year]  published  by  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National 
Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how /where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distributed. 

Friends  Committee  on 

National  Legislation 

245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington,  EXT  20002-5795 
Phone:  202-547-6000 
Fax:  202-547-6019 
Legislative  Action  Message: 
202-547-4343 
e-mail:  fcnl@fcnl.org 
Web  site:  http://www'.f^.org 
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Criminal  Justice: 

The  Role  of  the  Federal 
Government 


Most  crime  legislation  and 
prosecution  is  handled  at  the 
state  level.  However,  the  federal 
government  can  get  involved 
through  its  ability  to  set 
conditions  for  funding  projects 
such  as  prison  construction. 
Additionally,  some  crimes,  such 
as  drug  offenses,  may  violate 
both  state  and  federal  laws  and 
may  be  charged  at  either  level. 

Federal  involvement  in  criminal 
justice  legislation  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  bring  a  degree  of  consisten¬ 
cy  to  a  patchwork  of  state  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  codes.  Howev^er,  in 
recent  years,  federal  legislative 
involvement  has  had  a  negative 
effect  on  criminal  justice,  as  Con¬ 
gress  has  passed  laws  dictating 
mandatory  minimum  sentences, 
extending  the  death  penalty,  and 
limiting  death  penalty  appeals. 

The  federal  government  is  also 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  con¬ 
stitutionally-guaranteed  rights  of 
all  persons  (convicts,  defendants, 
and  people  on  the  street,  alike) 
are  not  trammeled  by  the  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  system.  For  example, 

■  The  Fourth  Amendment  pro¬ 
tects  against  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure. 

■  The  Fifth  Amendment 
protects  persons  against 
double  jeopardy  and  self¬ 
incrimination,  and  provides 
for  due  process. 


■  The  Sixth  Amendment  guar¬ 
antees  defendants  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  confront  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  and  to  obtain 
witnesses  for  the  defense,  and 
to  have  counsel. 

■  The  Eighth  Amendment  pro¬ 
tects  against  cruel  and  unusu¬ 
al  punishments. 

■  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
assures  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  for  all  in  the  U.S. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  be 
called  on  to  decide  whether  a 
particular  practice  violates  one  of 
these  rights.  However,  when 
local  or  state  governments  are 
accused  of  practices  that 
selectively  violate  the  civil  rights 
of  people  of  color,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  (DoJ)  may 
get  involved.  The  DoJ,  which  is 
responsible  for  enforcing  federal 
anti-discrimination  legislation, 
may  initiate  an  investigation, 
develop  a  corrective  action 
agreement,  or  take  legal  action 
against  entities  found  guilty  of 
discrimination. 

Thus,  all  three  branches  of  the 
federal  government  (legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive)  may  be 
involved  in  criminal  justice  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  state /local  level.  ■ 
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End  Racial  'Preferences' 
in  the  Pursuit  of  Criminals 


There  has  been  much  talk  over  the  past  two  decades 
about  ending  affirmative  action  programs  in  educa¬ 
tion,  hiring,  and  contracting.  Opponents  of 
these  programs  claim  that  they  establish  'racial  pref¬ 
erences'  which  discriminate  against  white  persons. 
However,  these  opponents  of  affirmative  action  are 
often  quiet  about  discriminatory  practices  that  dis¬ 
advantage  people  of  color. 

FCNL  is  particularly  concerned  about  practices  used 
by  police  and  prosecutors  which  result  in  the  selec¬ 
tive  and  preferential  arrest  and  prosecution  of  blacks 
and  Latinos  while  leaving  whites  who  commit  the 
same  crimes  arrested  and  prosecuted  at  reduced 
rates.  All  persons  who  commit  a  particular  type  of 
crime  should  be  apprehended  with  equal  vigor. 

Racial  profiling 

One  police  practice  which  has  begun  to  receive 
widespread  attention  is  racial  profiling.  Racial  pro¬ 
filing  begins  with  an  assumption  that  people  of  a 
particular  race  are  disproportionately  responsible  for 
committing  certain  types  of  crimes.  Thus,  the  rea¬ 
soning  goes,  to  apprehend  more  perpetrators  of 
those  types  of  crimes,  police  should  more  carefully 
scrutinize  people  of  that  race.  The  most  w'idely-pub- 
licized  form  of  racial  profiling  is  known  as  DWB  or 
Driving  While  Black. 

The  crime  which  most  strongly  drives  racial 
profiling  is  drug  trafficking.  Police  are  concerned 
about  stemming  the  flow  of  drugs  through  their 
districts.  However,  in  some  states  and  communities, 
police  act  on  the  basis  of  a  stereotyped  image  of  a 
drug  trafficker  as  being  African-American  or  Latino. 
(See  box,  page  4.)  This  image  is  used  by  police  to 
justify  their  preferentially  stopping  cars  driven  by 
African-Americans  and  Latinos. 

Defenders  of  racial  profiling  argue  that  this  practice 
is  fundamentally  the  same  as  any  other  search  for  a 
suspect  in  a  crime.  Howev^er,  this  argument  is 
flawed.  Racial  profiling  is  not  the  same  as  looking 
for  a  suspect  who  matches  the  description  provided 
by  eye-witnesses  to  a  crime. 

With  racial  profiling,  no  specific  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted.  No  witness  has  described  an  alleged  perpe¬ 


trator.  Individuals  are  stopped  solely  because  of 
their  race  and  an  erroneous  stereotype.  The  alleged 
traffic  violation  is  usually  only  a  pretext  for  search¬ 
ing  the  vehicle  for  drugs. 

Racial  profiling  compromises  civil  rights 

Racial  profiling  compromises  fundamental  civil 
rights  such  as  equal  protection  and  freedom  from 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure.  (Seizure  refers  to 
the  temporary  detention  of  persons  as  well  as  to 
property.) 

Racial  profiling  creates  other  problems.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  that  police  are  or  may  be  engaging  in  this  prac¬ 
tice  reduces  respect  for  police,  particularly  within 
communities  of  color.  And,  because  racial  profiling 
rests  on  prejudiced  assumptions,  it  nurtures  race 
prejudice.  This,  in  turn,  increases  the  likelihood  that 
people  of  color  will  be  subjected  to  police  miscon¬ 
duct  that  may  run  the  gamut  from  rudeness  to  phys¬ 
ical  abuse. 

(continued  on  page  4) 


Racial  and  Ethnic  Descriptions 

The  name  we  use  to  describe  our  race  and  eth¬ 
nicity  is  a  very  important  part  of  who  we  are  as 
individuals.  Some  who  are  comfortable  describ¬ 
ing  themselves  as  "black"  are  also  at  home  with 
the  term  African-American;  others  are  not.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  names  Hispanic  and  Latino  are  not 
totally  interchangeable  for  some.  The  matter  is 
more  than  personal  preference  since  the  choice 
of  racial /ethnic  self-description  affects  the 
recording  of  data  in  studies. 

In  the  Washington  Newsletter,  we  wish  to  be  sen¬ 
sitive  to  personal  considerations  and  accurate  in 
presenting  data.  We  therefore  use  a  mixture  of 
names.  In  presenting  data,  we  use  the 
racial /ethnic  descriptions  that  were  used  in  the 
study.  In  other  text,  we  interchange  our  use  of 
alternative  names.  We  intentionally  avoid  the 
term  "minority"  both  because  it  lacks  specificity 
and  because  it  conveys  an  association  of  white 
with  majority  and  dominance. 
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Racial  Profiling:  The  New  Jersey  Experience 


Scime  of  the  best  statistics  on  racial 
profiling  were  gathered  in  New  Jersey  as  part  of  the 
defense  of  indix  iduals  arrested  for  other  crimes  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  “routine”  traffic  stops.  John  Lam- 
berth,  a  member  of  the  psychology  department  at 
Temple  University,  surv  eyed  the  southern  end  of 
the  NJ  Turnpike.  He  compiled  data  on  the  racial  dis¬ 
tribution  of  all  drivers  and  of  those  who  committed 
traffic  violations.  He  then  combined  these  data  with 
NJ  State  Police  records.  The  results? 

13.5%  of  all  cars  had  some  black  occupants 
15%  of  speeding  drivers  were  black 
46%  of  drivers  pulled  over  by  police  were  black 
73%  of  arrested  drivers  were  black 

Compared  to  all  other  drivers  on  this  stretch  of  the 
NJ  Turnpike,  black  drivers  were  nearly  fiv^e  times  as 
likely  to  be  pulled  ov^er  and  more  than  15  times  as 
likely  to  be  arrested. 

These  data,  combined  with  testimony  from  troopers 
and  other  evidence,  prompted  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  (DoJ)  investigation.  After  denying  for  three 
years  that  state  police  engaged  in  racial  profiling, 
Gow  Whitman  finally  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
charge  in  April  1999.  NJ  officials  have  agreed  to  end 


the  practice  and  hav^e  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
DoJ.  The  agreement  stipulates,  among  other  items, 
the  appointment  of  an  outside  monitor  to  oversee 
the  state  police  practices. 

NJ's  case  is  far  from  unique.  Reported  incidents  and 
lawsuits  abound.'  The  DoJ  has  launched  civil  rights 
probes  and  reached  settlements  with  police  in  sever¬ 
al  other  jurisdictions. 

Currently,  the  burden  for  gathering  the  data  need¬ 
ed  to  trigger  these  investigations  (and  thus  for  pro¬ 
tecting  civil  rights)  has  fallen  either  to  defendants, 
themselves,  or  to  organizations  like  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU).  This  has  limited  the 
number  of  jurisdictions  whose  practices  have  been 
challenged.  By  requiring  data  collection  from  a 
nationwide  sample  of  jurisdictions,  the  “Traffic 
Stops  Statistics  Study  Act”  would  take  the  first 
step  —  gathering  data  on  possible  civil  rights  vio¬ 
lations  —  to  ensure  that  the  rights  of  all  people  in 
the  U.S.  are  protected.  ■ 


'  A  recent  ACLU  report,  "Driving  While  Black  -  Racial  Pro¬ 
filing  on  Our  Nation's  Highways,"  includes  dozens  of  recent 
accounts  of  race-based  traffic  stops,  all  culled  from  the  print 
media.  The  report  is  available  on  the  ACLU  web  site: 
<www.aclu.org/profiling/report/index.html>. 


- J— 

You  Can  Help 

™  ...  ,  illlllllUMlI 

Please  wnte  to  your  senators  jimamFr 

and  representative.  Urge  them 
to  cosponsor  the  “Traffic  Stops 
Statistics  Study  Act"  (HR  1443 /S  821)  and  to 
work  for  passage  of  a  bill  without  weakening 
amendments.  Ensuring  that  all  people  in  the 
U.S.  enjoy  the  civil  rights  protections  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 

(Check  out  FCNL's  web  site  for  a  sample  letter. 

<  www.congress.nw.dc.us  /  fconl  /  >) 

Make  racial  profiling  a  campaign  issue.  Ask  all 
presidential  and  congressional  candidates  if  they 
would  support  the  Traffic  Stops  Statistics  Study 
Act  if  they  were  elected.  (You  can  also  raise  this 
issue  with  candidates  for  state  and  local  offices.) 


End  "Racial  Preferences"  (continued  from  page  3) 

Ultimately,  racial  profiling  may  be  counter-  produc¬ 
tive  to  law  enforcement.  At  least  one  judge  has 
responded  to  evidence  of  widespread  racial  profiling 
by  suppressing  evidence  of  other  crimes  that  was 
gathered  during  these  stops. 

Racial  profiling  must  be  ended  in  all  states  and  juris¬ 
dictions.  The  first  step  is  to  document  the  national 
dimensions  of  the  problem  by  collecting  data  on 
police  stops.  Rep.  Conyers  (MI)  and  Sen.  Lauten- 
berg  (NJ)  have  introduced  the  “Traffic  Stops  Statis¬ 
tics  Study  Act"  (HR  1443/S  821)  which  would 
require  the  Attorney  General  to  study  the  extent  of 
racial  profiling  across  the  U.S.  In  the  105th  Con¬ 
gress,  this  bill  passed  the  House  but  died  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  In  the  106th  Congress,  both  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  bills  have  been  referred  to  committee.  A  hearing 
on  the  House  bill  is  scheduled  for  mid-February.  ■ 
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Drug  Trajficking: 

Carl  Williams  was  dismissed  as 
superintendent  of  NJ's  state  police  after  publicly 
defending  racial  profiling  on  the  grounds  that 
"mostly  minorities"  traffic  in  marijuana  and  cocaine. 
Williams'  remarks  reflect  a  widely-held  view. 

This  view  has  been  nurtured  by  racially-biased  pro¬ 
files  of  drug  couriers,  profiles  developed  by  agencies 
such  as  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency.  The  view 
has  been  reinforced  by  police  practices  which  dis¬ 
proportionately  target  black  and  Latino  communities 
for  drug  busts  and  then  use  the  arrests  made  in 
these  raids  as  "evidence"  that  drug  use  and  traffick¬ 
ing  is  predominantly  a  "minority"  problem. 

What  are  the  facts  about  drug  use 
in  the  U.S.?^ 


Of  an  estimated  13.3  million  illicit  drug  users,  nearly 
ten  million  (72%)  are  white.  Only  two  million  drug 
users  are  black.  Among  blacks,  illicit  drug  use  is 
slightly  higher  (8.2%  of  the  population  aged  12  and 
older  uses  drugs)  than  it  is  among  whites  (6.1%)  and 
Hispanics  (6.1%). 

Marijuana/hashish  is  the  most  common  illicit  drug 
used  and  accounts  for  more  than  80%  of  illicit  drug 
use.  The  racial /ethnic  breakdown  of  marijuana/ 
hashish  users  is  comparable  to  the  breakdown  for 
overall  illicit  drug  use. 

Less  than  2  million  persons  in  the  U.S.  use  cocaine 
(less  than  1%  of  the  12  and  over  population).  Rates 
of  cocaine  use  among  blacks  (1.3%)  and  Hispanics 
(1.3%)  are  higher  than  for  whites  (0.7%)  in  the  12 
and  over  population.  However,  the  actual  number 
of  white  cocaine  users  is  3.5  times  as  great  as  the 
number  of  black  cocaine  users  (1.13  million  vs.  0.32 
million). 

'  Data  from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv  ices, 
Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Serv  ices  Administration's 
1998  National  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse.  This  report  is 
available  on  the  Internet  at  <www.samhsa.gov/oas/NHSDA/ 
98SummHtml/NHSDA98Summ.htm> 

’  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1998.  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Table  21 . 

’  "Driving  While  Black  -  Racial  Profiling  on  Our  Nation's 
Highways,"  <www.aclu.org/profiling/ report/ index.html>. 


Prejudiced  Assumptions? 

Racial  inequities  in  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  drug  offenders 

Racial  profiling  and  racial  inequities  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  sentencing  of  persons  for  drug  offenses  has 
had  a  dramatic  and  negative  impact  on  the  black 
community  in  the  U.S. 

%  who  are  black 

U.S.  population"  13 

Drug  users'  13 

Those  arrested  on  drug  charges^  37 

Those  convicted  of  drug  offenses^  55 

Those  sentenced  for  drug  offenses'*  74 

The  above  data  show  that  blacks  are  not  dispropor¬ 
tionately  represented  in  the  population  of  drug 
users.  However,  they  are  disproportionately  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  arrest  process  and  the  disproportion 
increases  at  each  stage  thereafter.  ■ 


Make  Your  Voice  Heard 

Senator  _ 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Representative  _ 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Capitol  switchboard:  202-224-3121 
Congressional  web  sites  and  e-mail  addresses: 
http:  /  /  www.senate.gov 
http:/  /  www.house.gov 

Current  status  of  bills:  202-225-1772 
http://thomas.loc.gov 

President  William  J.  Clinton 

The  White  House 

Washington,  D.C.  20500 

White  House  comment  desk:  202-456-1111 

Fax:  202-456-2461 

E-mail:  president@whitehouse.gov 
Web  site:  http://www.whitehouse.gov 

Make  letter-writing  easy.  Use  the  Legislative 
Action  Center  on  FCNL's  web  site  <www.con- 
gress.nw.dc.us/fconl/ >. 
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Casualties 

Murder.  Rape.  Armed  robbery.  Car-jacking.  Mass 
shootings  at  schools  and  the  workplace.  Crimes  that 
threaten  our  personal  safety,  our  families,  or  our 
property  command  attention.  They  are  the  top  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  six-o'clock  news,  receive  front-page  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  newspapers,  and  lead  to  demands  that 
"something  be  done"  about  crime. 

Elected  officials  and  candidates  for  public  office  find 
that  their  stance  on  crime  is  a  hot  political  issue.  The 
mere  accusation  of  being  "soft  on  crime"  is  a  liabili¬ 
ty.  Many  politicians  compete  to  be  seen  as  "tough 
on  crime." 


Racial  and  Economic  Trends 
in  Alcohol  Use^ 

■  Blacks  are  less  likely  than  other  racial /ethnic 
groups  to  use  alcohol. 

Percent  of  Population 


Whites 

Blacks 

Hispanics 

Current  use- 

55.3 

39.8 

45.4 

Binge  use"* 

16.5 

11.4 

15.7 

Heavy  use^ 

6.0 

4.9 

6.5 

■  Among  youths  ages  12-20,  the  lowest  rates 
of  use  were  among  blacks,  females,  and 
those  living  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 

■  Among  adults,  the  likelihood  of  current  alco¬ 
hol  use  rises  with  educational  level  (in  con¬ 
trast  to  illicit  drug  use).  In  the  1998  survey, 
65.5%  of  adults  with  college  degrees  were 
current  alcohol  users,  compared  with  40.4% 
of  those  lacking  a  high  school  education. 

'  Data  from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Ser¬ 
vices,  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Admin¬ 
istration's  1998  National  Household  Surv  ey  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

^  At  least  one  drink  in  the  past  month  (includes  binge 
and  heavy  use). 

’  Five  or  more  drinks  on  the  same  occasion  at  least  once 
in  the  past  month  (includes  heavy  use). 

*  Five  or  more  drinks  on  the  same  occasion  on  at  least 
five  different  days  in  the  past  month. 


in  the  War  on  Crime 


Because  the  response  to  crime  is  so  emotionally- 
charged  and  wrapped  up  in  political  posturing, 
important  questions  may  easily  be  lost.  For  example 

■  ]Nhat  measures  will  be  most  effective  in  reducing 
crime?  Locking  up  more  offenders,  at  ever- 
younger  ages,  and  for  longer  periods  of  time 
conveys  an  impression  of  responding  decisively 
to  the  public's  concerns  about  safety.  However,  it 
is  not  an  effective  approach  to  crime  prevention 
and  has  been  shown  to  increase  the  likelihood 
that  an  individual  will  continue  in  crime.  Invest¬ 
ing  in  latch-key  and  other  youth  programs  and 
in  drug  rehabilitation  programs  has  a  long-term 
pay-off  in  terms  of  reducing  crime,  but  is  not 
seen  as  addressing  immediate  concerns  for  safer 
communities. 

■  Do  sentencing  laws  strain  a  gnat  while  sivallowing  a 
camel?  A  low-income  youth  who  steals  a  $200 
designer  jacket  or  deals  a  small  quantity  of  drugs 
may  be  forced  to  do  hard  time  while  a  high- 
financier  who  embezzles  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  may  be  let  off  with  a  fine  and  suspend¬ 
ed  sentence. 

Prosecution  and  sentencing  policies: 
Racial  and  economic  overtones 

The  current  "get-tough-on-crime"  approach  began 
with  the  Reagan  administration.  The  "War  on 
Drugs"  was  launched  to  provide  a  federal  focus  for 
crime  control.  A  host  of  efforts  to  control  drugs 
through  prosecution  and  imprisonment  were  initiat¬ 
ed.  One  consequence  has  been  a  dramatic  and  dis¬ 
proportionate  rise  in  the  numbers  of  blacks  and  His- 
panics  in  prison.  A  racially-disparate  outcome  is  not 
proof  of  civil  rights  violations,  but  does  lead  to 
questions  about  whether  all  people  in  the  U.S.  enjoy 
"equal  protection  of  the  law."  Following  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  issues  that  raise  concerns  about  equitable 
treatment  of  poor  people  and  people  of  color. 

The  focus  on  illicit  drugs  vs.  alcohol.  Drug-  relat¬ 
ed  deaths,  through  overdose,  disease,  or  the  vio¬ 
lence  associated  with  the  drug  trade,  account  for 
an  estimated  21,000  deaths  annually.  In  contrast, 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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Casualties  (continued  from  page  6) 

alcohol-related  deaths  total  94,000  each  year. 

Drunk  drivers,  alone,  are  responsible  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  22,000  deaths.  Nonetheless,  the  object  of 
most  "tough  on  crime"  programs  is  not  DWl  (dri¬ 
ving  while  intoxicated)  but,  rather,  possession  of 
illicit  drugs.  Is  it  merely  a  coincidence  that  alcohol 
use,  including  heavy  use  and  binge  drinking,  is 
markedly  higher  among  whites  than  among 
blacks?  (See  accompanying  box.) 

The  establishment  of  "drug-free"  zones.  In  the 

1980s,  many  communities  passed  laws  establishing 
"drug-free  school"  and  "drug-free  public  housing" 
zones.  These  laws  stiffen  the  penalties  for  drug  deal¬ 
ing  in  proximity  to  schools  or  public  housing  in 
order  to  help  maintain  safe  areas  for  children  and 
residents.  While  maintaining  safe  areas  is  a  laudable 
goal,  the  means  chosen  to  achieve  this  has  impacted 
most  harshly  on  the  poor.  A  middle-class  suburban 
teen,  caught  selling  drugs  near  his  home  may  be 
treated  as  a  juvenile  while  a  low-income  youth  (dis¬ 
proportionately  African-American  and  Hispanic) 
selling  outside  his  home  in  a  public  housing  unit  can 
be  treated  as  an  adult.  The  suburban  youth,  because 
of  his  economic  status  and  his  juvenile  offender  sta¬ 
tus,  is  more  likely  than  the  poor,  urban  youth  to 
receive  counseling  and  rehabilitation  services. 

The  passage  of  mandatory  minimum  sentencing 
laws.  Mandatory  minimums  require  judges  to  give 
fixed  sentences  to  people  convicted  of  certain  crimes, 
regardless  of  most  mitigating  factors  and  without 
parole  options.  Applying  mandatory  minimums  to 
crimes  involving  cocaine  has  contributed  to  racially- 
skewed  sentencing  outcomes. 


There  are  tw^o  forms  of  cocaine,  powder  and  crack. 
The  quantity  of  drug  required  to  trigger  the  manda¬ 
tory  minimum  differs  for  these  two  forms.  In  gener¬ 
al,  there  is  a  100:1  ratio  in  the  quantities  of  powder 
vs.  crack  cocaine  which  result  in  minimum  sen¬ 
tences.  Thus,  in  a  case  involving  powder  cocaine, 
the  threshold  for  the  minimum  sentence  (commonly 
five  years  for  a  first-time  offender)  is  500  grams, 
while  the  threshold  for  cases  involving  crack  cocaine 
is  only  5  grams. 

Crack  was  developed  as  an  inexpensiv  e  form  for 
marketing  in  low-income  communities.'  Cocaine 
users  in  these  communities  are  likely  to  be  subject  to 
the  stiffer  sentences  associated  with  crack  cocaine. 
This,  combined  with  police  and  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tems  that  have  focused  on  arresting  and  prosecuting 
people  of  color,  has  resulted  in  a  situation  in  which 
federal  crack  cocaine  defendants  are,  overw'helming- 
ly,  black. 

Imprisonment  of  women 

Women,  many  of  them  mothers,  are  being  impris¬ 
oned  in  increasing  numbers.  Ov  erall,  the  number  of 
incarcerated  women  doubled  during  the  1990s.  In 
1996, 421%  more  women  were  in  federal  prison  for 
drug  violations  than  ten  years  earlier.  The  number 
of  women  in  state  prisons  grew  75%  from  1986  to 
1991.  Fifty-five  percent  of  this  increase  was  due  to 
drug  offenses. 

The  rising  number  of  women  in  prison  strains  family 
structures.  More  than  three-quarters  of  all  women  in 
state  prisons  hav^e  children.  The  separation  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  parents  and  communities  adds  yet  an 
additional  burden  to  populations  that  are  already 
disproportionately  represented  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  ■ 

'  Although  crack  use  is  higher  among  African  Americans 
than  among  whites,  the  absolute  number  of  whites  who  use 
crack  is  substantially  higher  than  the  number  of  blacks  or  His- 
panics.  Data  from  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Ser¬ 
vices  Administration  1995  National  Household  Sur\ey  on  Drug 
Abuse  (cited  in  Race  to  Incarcerate,  by  Marc  Mauer,  New  York, 
The  New  Press,  1999,  p.  148)  indicate  that  0.6"()  of  African  Amer¬ 
icans,  0.2"<)  of  Hispanics,  and  O.P’o  of  whites  had  used  crack 
ctxraine  in  the  past  month.  When  these  rates  of  use  are  com¬ 
bined  with  each  racial/ethnic  group's  percentage  in  the  total 
population,  the  result  is  that  whites  constitute  54‘’o  of  current 
crack  users,  blacks  34",,,  and  Hispanics  12",,. 
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Extra-Judicial  Penalties: 
Inequitable  Effects 


The  U.S.  criminal  justice  system  is  primarily  oriented 
toward  punishment  and  retribution.  On  the  positive 
side,  some  states  and  local  communities  have  begun 
to  embrace  principles  of  restorativ'e  justice. 
Nonetheless,  far  too  small  a 
share  of  our  nation's  resources 
is  used  to  address  the  root 
causes  of  crime,  to  fund  pro¬ 
grams  which  would  help  pre- 
v'ent  crime,  to  rehabilitate 
those  who  have  committed 
crimes,  or  to  rebuild  human 
and  community  relationships 
damaged  by  crime. 

Congress  and  state  legisla¬ 
tures  sometimes  pass  laws 
which  further  penalize  those 
individuals  convdcted  of  cer¬ 
tain  categories  of  crimes.  These  extra-judicial 
penalties  go  beyond  the  penalties  of  the  criminal 
justice  statutes.  They  may  disqualify  an  individual 
from  government-sponsored  loans  or  disenfran¬ 
chise  the  individual. 

These  extra-judicial  penalties  are  not  related  to  the 
severity  of  the  crime  and  may  continue  to  apply  to 
individuals  who  have  "serv^ed  their  time."  Such 
unforgiving  penalties  deny  that  people  have  the 
capacity  to  change.  They  tell  former  criminals  that 
they  remain  perpetually  unworthy  of  a  full  place  in 
society.  Such  penalties  are  the  modem  equivalent  of 
banishment. 

Inequitable  effects 

Extra-judicial  penalties  impact  disproportionately  on 
low-income  individuals  and  on  people  of  color.  For 
example,  the  federal  Higher  Education  Act  (HEA) 
includes  a  provision  which  delays  or  denies  financial 
aid  to  any  student  with  any  dmg  conviction,  includ¬ 
ing  the  non-violent  possession  of  illicit  dmgs.  Drug 
convictions  are  singled  out  for  this  automatic  denial 
of  eligibility.  Persons  convicted  of  violent  offenses, 
predatory  offenses,  or  alcohol-related  offenses,  are 
not  automatically  denied  eligibility. 


Blacks,  on  average,  have  less  wealth  than  whites  and 
are  more  likely  to  need  financial  aid  in  order  to 
attend  college.  But  the  inequitable  prosecution  of 
blacks  for  dmg  offenses  results  in  disproportionately 
more  blacks  being  disqualified 
for  financial  aid.  Society  as  a 
whole  loses  along  with  these 
individuals  because  education 
is  one  of  the  most  important 
keys  to  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  crime. 

Rep.  Frank  (MA)  has  intro¬ 
duced  legislation,  HR  1053, 
which  would  repeal  the  HEA 
subsection  that  delays  or 
denies  financial  aid  to  students 
with  drug  convictions.  FCNL 
supports  HR  1053. 

Civil  rights  infringement 

Some  extra-judicial  penalties  may  infringe  on  civil 
rights.  Fourteen  states  currently  have  laws  which 
allow  a  felony  conviction  to  be  grounds  for  lifetime 
disenfranchisement.  In  these  states,  even  former 
felons  who  have  completed  the  entire  course  of  pre¬ 
scribed  punishment,  may  never  again  be  permitted 
to  vote  in  any  election. 

Some  of  the  states  which  impose  lifetime  disenfran¬ 
chisement  have  mechanisms  which  allow  former 
felons  to  apply  for  restoration  of  voting  rights. 
However,  these  mechanisms  are  often  cumbersome 
and  may  be  ineffective  for  those  without  economic 
and/or  political  resources. 

In  addition  to  lifetime  disenfranchisement,  all  but 
four  states  have  laws  barring  persons  in  prison  from 
voting.  Many  of  these  states  also  have  laws  denying 
the  vote  to  those  on  parole  or  probation. 

Today,  in  the  U.S.,  an  estimated  3.9  million  persons 
cannot  vote  because  of  a  felony  conviction.  Of  these, 
1.4  million  live  in  states  which  impose  lifetime  felon 
d  isenf  ranchisement. 


"The  objective  of  criminal  laws  and  the  criminal 
justice  system  should  be  to  promote  fair  and 
equitable  dealings  ajnong  individuals  in  the  soci¬ 
ety,  to  prevent  violence  and  destruction,  and  to 
be  restorative. ..The  goal  should  be  to  return 
offenders  to  society  and  to  protect  society  from 
violent  crime...." 

-FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy,  1994 


(continued  on  page  9) 
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Extra-Judicial  Penalties  (continued  from  page  8) 


Because  blacks  are  drawn,  disproportionately,  into 
the  criminal  justice  system,  felon  disenfranchisement 
laws  impact  heavily  on  blacks,  especially  black 
males.  One  study  estimated 

that  1.4  million  African-  _ _ _ _ _ 

American  men  (13%  of  the 
adult  black  male  population) 
had  been  disenfranchised  as 
a  result  of  a  current  or  prior 
felony  sentence.  The  next 
generation  may  see  30-40‘^  of 
black  men  disenfranchised 
for  some  or  all  of  their  adult 
lives.' 


In  contrast  to  the  U.S.,  no 
other  democracy  imposes 
lifetime  disenfranchisement 
on  those  who  have  serv'ed 
their  sentences.  A  number  of 
Western  European  countries 
permit  persons  in  prison  to  vote. 


"Prisons  are  used  today  principally  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  retribution,  a  policy  contrary  to  our 
beliefs  and  likely  to  increase  criminal  activity.  We 
seek  a  system  that  protects  society  while  it  also 
affirms  the  prisoner  as  a  potentially  redeemable 
human  being.  We  recommend... 

■  ensuring  prisoners'  constitutional  rights  and 
well-being  during  incarceration, 

■  instituting  programs  to  enable  prisoners  to 
piarticipmte  successfully  in  society  when  they 
are  released..." 


states  to  set  voting  eligibility  requirements.  Oppo¬ 
nents  assert  that  federal  involvement  in  setting  voter 
eligibility  requirements  cannot  be  justified  under  the 
Fourteenth  or  Fifteenth 

_ _ _ _  .  ..  Amendments  because  racial- 

ly-disparate  outcomes  of 
felon  disenfranchisement 
laws  do  not  prove  intent  to 
discriminate. 


-FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy,  1994 


FCNL  supports  felon  re¬ 
enfranchisement.  We  believ  e 
that  restoring  the  right  to 
v'ote,  particularly  if 
combined  with  well- 
designed  rehabilitation 
programs,  can  be  an  integral 
part  of  helping  a  former 
prisoner  become  a  healthy 
and  constructiv  e  member  of 
society.  ■ 


Restoring  voting  rights 

Rep.  Conyers  (Ml)  seeks  to  address  the  problem  of 
felon  disenfranchisement  through  HR  906,  the 
"Civic  Participation  and  Rehabilitation  Act."  HR  906 
would  prevent  states  from  denying  individuals 
with  felony  convictions  the  right  to  vote  in  federal 
elections.  Since  states  would  find  it  burdensome  to 
maintain  separate,  restricted  voting  lists  and  ballots 
for  state  and  local  electicms,  the  impact  of  HR  906 
would  almost  certainly  extend  to  these  elections. 

HR  906  would  do  more  than  restore  voting  rights  to 
those  who  have  been  disenfranchised  by  felony  con¬ 
victions.  Civic  participation  can  be  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  prisoner  rehabilitation.  For  a  person  with  a 
felony  conviction,  regaining  voting  rights  would 
affirm  the  he/ she  has  a  place  in  society  and  a  role  to 
play  in  the  community. 

HR  906  faces  stiff  opposition.  Some  contend  that  it 
would  unconstitutionally  infringe  on  the  right  of 


'  Testimony  by  Marc  Mauer,  The  Sentencing  Project,  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution,  hearing  on  HR  906, 10/21/99. 


Simplify! 

We  call  it  Autogive.  You'll  call  it  "simplicity  in 
giving."  Electronic  transfer  of  your  contribution 
from  your  bank  to  FCNL  will  save  you  time  and 
make  your  dollars  go  further  for  FCNL. 

■  Your  automatic  monthly  gift  will  be  record¬ 
ed  in  your  bank  statement,  and  FCNL  will 
send  you  a  year-end  statement  —  and  a 
very  large  "thank  you!" 

■  You  will  no  longer  receive  regular  FCNL 
fund  appeals. 

■  Your  contribution  will  be  spread  throughout 
the  year,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  writing 
checks. 

■  FCNL  will  receive  steady  income 
throughout  the  year  and  save  on  the  cost  of 
paperwork. 

You  can  start  giving  by  Autogive  with  a 
minimum  gift  of  $10  monthly.  Contact  Arthur 
Meyer  Boyd  at  FCNL  for  more  information  and 
a  sign-up  form. 
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Friends  and  the  prison  system 


There  is  a  bitter  irony  for  Friends  in  the  burgeoning 
prison  population.  The  penitentiary  system  originat¬ 
ed  200  years  ago  as  a  Quaker  experiment  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  those  who  violated  society's  rules. 

At  a  time  when  felons  were  punished  primarily  by 
maiming,  banishment,  or  execution,  Friends  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  began  incarcerating  criminals  and  encour¬ 
aging  them  (through  hard  work  and  periods  of  isola¬ 
tion)  to  meditate  on  their  lives  and  actions.  Friends 
expected  that  this  treatment  would  make  felons  pen¬ 
itent  and  move  them  to  turn  their  lives  around. 

Eighteenth  century  Friends  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  twentieth  century  consequences  of  their  experi¬ 
ment.  But  many  twentieth  century'  Friends  are 
deeply  troubled  by  these  consequences.  These 
Friends  have  committed  themselves  to  working  with 
and  on  behalf  of  those  in  prison. 

Some  Friends  and  Quaker  groups  work  directly  with 
prisoners  as  educators,  as  Alternatives  to  Violence 


Project  leaders,  and  as  prison  visitors  who  offer  per¬ 
sonal  and  spiritual  connections  to  people  who  have 
been  cut  off  from  much  of  society.  Others  assist  the 
families  of  those  in  prison  to  visit.  Some  Friends 
labor  with  those  in  authority  to  increase  funds  for 
rehabilitation.  Others  work  to  redirect  the  process 
from  criminal  justice  to  restorative  justice  in  which 
offenders,  victims,  and  the  community  participate  in 
rebuilding  relationships  that  were  damaged  or  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  criminal  act. 

Much  more  work  is  needed.  Prisons  have  become  a 
tool  of  a  criminal  justice  system  that,  all  too  often, 
disregards  the  civil  rights  and  the  fundamental 
humanity  of  people  of  color  and  the  poor.  Mean¬ 
while,  prisons  have  become  significant  economic 
forces  in  states  and  communities  and  command  con¬ 
siderable  lobbying  strength.  Efforts  to  reform  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  U.S.  must  address 
these  realities.  ■ 


Slavery  Dialog  (continued  from  page  12) 

Efforts  to  remedy  injustice 

These  questions  are  not  new.  In  1865,  Union  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman  began  settling  freed  slaves  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  on  land  confiscated 
from  Confederate  supporters.  "Forty  acres  and  a 
mule"  became  the  slogan  for  a  kind  of  reparation 
that  might  be  provided  to  those  who  had  endured 
enslavement. 

But  the  promise  never  materialized.  Former  Confed¬ 
erates  were  gradually  allowed  to  reclaim  their  prop¬ 
erty  and  African-Americans  were  displaced.  Many 
freed  slaves  entered  a  new  form  of  indenture  known 
as  sharecropping. 

Ox  er  the  years,  there  have  been  many  efforts  to 
secure  some  sort  of  reparation,  initially  for  freed 
slaves,  subsequently  for  their  descendants.  None  of 
these  efforts  has  succeeded. 

Recent  events  have  revived  the  issue  of  reparations 
for  slavery  in  the  U.S.  The  post-World  War  II  (WW 
II)  German  government  has  paid  billions  of  dollars 
to  those  who  endured  Nazi  persecution.  Other 
European  governments  are  also  being  called  to 


account  for  their  complicity  in  Nazi  atrocities.  The 
U.S.  government  apologized  to  Japanese- Americans 
for  the  illegal  internments  during  WW  II  and  paid 
survdvors  $20,000  each.  Apologies  and  some  pay¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made  to  Japanese-Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  who  were  mistreated  on  orders  of  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  is  amid  these  examples  of  other  injustices  that  are 
being  redressed  that  Rep.  John  Conyers  (MI)  has 
introduced  FIR  40,  the  "Commission  to  Study  Repa¬ 
ration  Proposals  for  African-Americans  Act."  HR  40 
does  not  propose  that  there  should  be  reparations. 
HR  40  does  not  suggest  a  specific  form  that  repara¬ 
tions  might  take.  HR  40  simply  proposes  that  the 
U.S.  establish  a  commission  to  examine  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery  and  its  aftermath  and,  based  on  its 
findings,  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress. 

Many  people  in  the  U.S.  oppose  even  discussing 
reparations  for  African-Americans.  Some  say  that 
reparations  are  applicable  only  to  survivors,  not  to 
their  descendants.  Others  argue  that  they  bear  no 
personal  responsibility  for  slavery. 


(continued  on  page  11) 
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Interested  in  learning  more  about  how  race,  economics,  and  the  criminal 
justice  system  impact  on  civil  rights?  Or  about  reparations  for  slavery? 


FCNL  has  compiled  a  list  of  books,  web  sites,  and  reports  on  these  subjects.  Just  contact  us  and  request 
document  G-00-008-D. 


been  used  to  support  as  well  as  to  refute  slavery, 
oppression,  and  environmental  exploitation. 
Nonetheless,  the  Hebrew  exodus  story  offers  food 
for  thought. 

■  The  sujfering  of  a  people  map  be  compensated.  (The 
Lord  heard  the  Israelites  cries  and  led  them  into 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.) 

■  The  descendants  of  those  zvho  suffered  map  receive  the 
compensation.  (Those  who  left  Egypt  did  not 
enter  the  promised  land.) 


Slaverp  Dialog  (continued  from  page  10) 

Others  raise  "practical"  objections.  How  could 
money  be  distributed  fairly  among  blacks  descended 
from  slaves  and  those  whose  parents  were  not 
slaves?  Or  among  blacks  of  varying  affluence? 

These  objections  consider  only  one  form  that  repara¬ 
tions  might  take,  that  of  an  individual  monetary 
payment.  However,  proponents  of  reparations  are 
discussing  more  creative  approaches  that  would 
benefit  the  collective  population  (of  slave  descen¬ 
dants)  rather  than  individuals,  per  se.  Approaches  of 
this  nature  might  include  establishing  a  trust  fund 
that  would  finance  school  construction,  job  training, 
housing,  and  other  projects  in  areas  with  high  popu¬ 
lations  of  slave  descendants. 


Many  view  the  exodus  story  as  part  of  the  divine 
plan.  We  cannot  make  the  same  claim  for  the 
enslavement  of  Africans  and  their  subsequent  eman¬ 
cipation  in  the  U.S.  But  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites  likely  did  not  see  the  divine  plan  when 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  it.  So,  too,  we  must  be 
open  to  the  continuing  work  of  the  Creator  in  our 
generation  lest  we  find  ourselves  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  struggle. 


Slavery  and  deliverance: 
a  scriptural  account 

According  to  Scriptures,  the  Hebrew  patriarch  Jacob 
(also  named  Israel)  and  his  family  migrated  to  Egypt 
during  a  famine.  They  were  welcomed  in  Egypt 
because  one  of  Jacob's  sons,  Joseph,  was  a  highly- 
placed  government  official.  When  Joseph  died,  the 
Hebrews  lost  a  protector.  Ultimately,  they  were 
enslaved  by  the  Egyptians. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  Lord  acknowledged  the 
cries  and  suffering  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
Lord  told  Moses  that  he  intended  to  rescue  the 
Israelites  and  bring  them  into  a  fine,  broad  land,  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land  that  was 
already  the  home  of  other  peoples  (Ex  3:7-9). 

The  Israelites  were  not  led  directly  to  the  promised 
land.  They  spent  forty  years  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  until  all  who  were  originally  led  out  of 
Egypt  had  died.  Only  their  descendants  entered  the 
promised  land  (Num  14:22-23). 

Applying  Scriptural  episodes  to  contemporary  situa¬ 
tions  is  fraught  with  danger.  The  Scriptures  have 


FCNL  supports  HR  40 

Our  experience  as  Friends  teaches  us  that  dialog  can 
help  heal  relationships  and  is  part  of  the  way  that 
we  may  discern  the  divine  will.  We  believe  that  offi¬ 
cially-sponsored  civil  dialog  on  slavery  and  racism 
has  the  same  potential  both  to  heal  relationships 
within  our  nation  and  to  generate  creative  options  to 
remedy  injustice. 

We  believe  that  a  national  conversation  about  slav¬ 
ery  and  its  aftermath  is  both  necessary  and  appro¬ 
priate.  This  conversation  should  explore  diverse 
ways  to  address,  in  concrete  fashion,  the  lingering 
effects  of  slavery  and  racism.  ■ 


Please  contact  your  representative. 
Urge  her/him  to  co-sponsor  HR  40. 
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Slaverxf  Dialog  (contiuiied  from  page  W) 

Others  raise  "practical"  objections.  How  could 
money  be  distributed  fairly  among  blacks  descended 
from  slaves  and  those  whose  parents  were  not 
slaves?  Or  among  blacks  of  varying  affluence? 

These  objections  consider  only  one  form  that  repara¬ 
tions  might  take,  that  of  an  individual  monetary 
payment.  However,  proponents  of  reparations  are 
discussing  more  creativ^e  approaches  that  would 
benefit  the  collective  population  (of  slave  descen¬ 
dants)  rather  than  individuals,  per  se.  Approaches  of 
this  nature  might  include  establishing  a  trust  fund 
that  would  finance  school  construction,  job  training, 
housing,  and  other  projects  in  areas  with  high  popu¬ 
lations  of  slave  descendants. 

Slavery  and  deliverance: 
a  scriptural  account 

According  to  Scriptures,  the  Hebrew  patriarch  Jacob 
(also  named  Israel)  and  his  family  migrated  to  Egypt 
during  a  famine.  They  were  welcomed  in  Egypt 
because  one  of  Jacob's  sons,  Joseph,  was  a  highly- 
placed  government  official.  When  Joseph  died,  the 
Hebrews  lost  a  protector.  Ultimately,  they  were 
enslaved  by  the  Egyptians. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  Lord  acknowledged  the 
cries  and  suffering  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
Lord  told  Moses  that  he  intended  to  rescue  the 
Israelites  and  bring  them  into  a  fine,  broad  land,  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land  that  was 
already  the  home  of  other  peoples  (Ex  3:7-9). 

The  Israelites  were  not  led  directly  to  the  promised 
land.  They  spent  forty  years  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  until  all  who  were  originally  led  out  of 
Egypt  had  died.  Only  their  descendants  entered  the 
promised  land  (Num  14:22-23). 

Applying  Scriptural  episodes  to  contemporary  situa¬ 
tions  is  fraught  with  danger.  Tlie  Scriptures  ha\'e 


been  used  to  support  as  well  as  to  refute  slax  erv, 
oppression,  and  en\'ironmental  exploitation. 
Nonetheless,  the  Hebrew'  exodus  stoiy'  offers  food 
for  thought. 

■  The  su  ffering  of  a  people  may  be  compensated.  (The 
Lord  heard  the  Israelites  cries  and  led  them  into 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honev.) 

■  The  descendants  of  those  who  suffered  may  receive  the 
compe)Jsation.  (Those  who  left  Egypt  did  not 
enter  the  promised  land.) 

Many  \'iew'  the  exodus  story  as  part  of  the  divine 
plan.  We  cannot  make  the  same  claim  for  the 
enslavement  of  Africans  and  their  subsequent  eman¬ 
cipation  in  the  U.S.  But  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites  likely  did  not  see  the  divine  plan  when 
they  w'ere  in  the  middle  of  it.  So,  too,  we  must  be 
open  to  the  continuing  w'ork  of  the  Creator  in  our 
generation  lest  w'e  find  ourseh'es  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  struggle. 

FCNL  supports  HR  40 

Our  experience  as  Friends  teaches  us  that  dialog  can 
help  heal  relationships  and  is  part  of  the  way  that 
w'e  may  discern  the  dix'ine  w'ill.  We  believe  that  offi¬ 
cially-sponsored  civil  dialog  on  slavery  and  racism 
has  the  same  potential  both  to  heal  relationships 
within  our  nation  and  to  generate  creatix  e  options  to 
remedy  injustice. 

We  believe  that  a  national  conx'ersation  about  slav¬ 
ery  and  its  aftermath  is  both  necessary  and  appro¬ 
priate.  This  conx'ersation  should  explore  dix'erse 
w'ays  to  address,  in  concrete  fashion,  the  lingering 
effects  of  slax  ery  and  racism.  ■ 
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"Forty  Acres  and  a  Mule": 
Opening  a  National  Dialog  about  Slavery 


Hov\'  many  people  in  the  U.S.  can  name  one  event 
that  occurred  in  the  year  1619?  Yet  1619  was  a  fate¬ 
ful  year  in  the  history  of  the  land  that 
became  the  United  States.  In  1619,  the 
first  group  of  African  slav^es  was  landed 
at  the  Jamestown  settlement  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  colony. 

Ox  er  the  next  244  years,  an  estimated 
four  million  Africans  and  their  descen¬ 
dants  w'ere  enslaved  in  colonial  America 
and  the  U.S.  The  institution  of  slavery 
and  its  aftermath  of  racial  injustice  have  been  among 
the  most  powerful  forces  to  shape  U.S.  society.  Even 
today,  137  years  after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
ended  legalized  slavery,  aftershocks  of  slavery  rever¬ 
berate  in  the  U.S. 

Slavery  and  racial  injustice  have  taken  a  toll  on 
individuals,  families,  communities,  and  society  in 
ways  that  defy  enumeration.  What  price  can  be  put 
on  a  life  or  on  a  relationship?  But  one  consequence 
can  be  clearly  identified.  That  is  the  economic 
impact  of  slavery  and  its  aftermath  on  slaves  and 
their  descendants. 

The  economic  impact  of  slavery 

Among  its  many  evils,  slavery  denied  four  million 
people  just  compensation  for  their  labor.  Racial  dis¬ 
crimination  in  its  myriad  forms  has  adversely  affect¬ 
ed  educational  and  economic  opportunities  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  African-American  descendants  of  slaves. 


How  should  a  nation  that  professes  to  value  justice 
deal  with  injustice  of  such  magnitude? 

Is  it  sufficient  to  say  to  a  people  who, 
for  generations,  has  systematically  been 
deprived  of  the  equitable  fruit  of  their 
labor:  Discrimination  in  the  U.S.  is  now 
illegal;  you  are  free  to  apply  for  any  job  you 
want  (though  many  of  you  may  not  have 
skills  for  any  but  the  lowest-paying  jobs)? 

Is  it  enough  to  say  to  this  people  that 
has,  systematically,  been  denied  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity:  You  are  free  to  attend  the  best 
public  schools  in  the  nation  (if  you  can  afford  to  live 
in  those  communities)? 

Is  it  fair  to  say  to  this  people  that  has  systemati¬ 
cally  been  denied  opportunities  to  accumulate 
wealth:  Be  entrepreneurs;  pull  yourselves  up  by 
your  bootstraps  the  way  most  immigrant  popula¬ 
tions  have  (though  subtle  forms  of  lending  discrim¬ 
ination  continue)? 

Should  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  recognize 
that  slavery,  segregation,  racial  discrimination,  Jim 
Crow'  laws,  poll  taxes,  and  harassment  have  left  a 
legacy  of  woefully  uneven  playing  fields?  Do  we,  as 
a  nation,  have  an  obligation  to  take  steps  to  remedy 
inequities  that  stem  from  slavery,  a  system  originally 
legalized  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  laws,  and  from 
racism,  much  of  it  legalized  or  officially-sanctioned? 


(continued  on  page  10) 


